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A jar from the Dead Sea Scroll Cave, with an accompanying lid, both in the museum 
of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago. 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


In the interval since the appearance of the last previous issue of the 
Bu.ietin the annual meetings of the Corporation, the Board of Trustees 
and the Alumni and Friends have been held at New York. Reports of 
the proceedings will be published separately. Some comment may be 





added here on the evening meeting of December 27, held at Union Theo- i} 
logical Seminary, at which the Schools reported upon their work to the \ 
members of the Society of Biblical Literature and the National Associa- q 


tion of Biblical Instructors. The meeting was very well attended and 
brought full reports from Prof. H. G. May as the Society’s representative 
on the Schools’ Board of Trustees, from Prof. J. B. Pritchard on the 
excavations at Herodian Jericho and from Prof. F. V. Winnett on the 4 
excavations at Dhiban. The excavation reports were illustrated by ex- 4 
cellent slides. Color films were used in addition to show the work at 
Dhiban and to bring to the audience a report on the work conducted 
for the Baghdad School under the direction of Prof. R. J. Braidwood 
by Dr. Bruce Howe of the Peabody Museum of Harvard University at 
Barda Balka, the cave Palegawra and the open site Karim Shahir in ; 
northern Iraq. The reports were received with great interest and a mani- 
fest enthusiasm for the work of the Schools was visible at all the meetings. 
It is gratifying to report that negotiations with the British School of 
Archaeology at Jerusalem for a joint excavation at the site of old Jericho 
have been successfully concluded by Prof. A. H. Detweiler, as chairman 
of the Jerusalem School Committee. Work at Jericho will presumably 
already be under way when this issue appears, Miss Kathleen Kenyon 
being in charge of field operations and having a member of the American 
School staff at her disposal as assistant in command. Students of the 
British School and Fellows of the American School will participate in 
the work of the staff as learners. Newsletters should bring prompt in- 
formation about new discoveries to members of the Schools. 
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We regret that Dr. Victor Gold had to resign his fellowship at the 
Jerusalem School in mid-year and return to the United States for per- 
sonal reasons, but are happy to announce that Mr. G. Van Beek has 

F accepted appointment as Fellow for 1952-53 and, through arrangements 
s made with Prof. W. F. Albright, will join the Jerusalem staff in January 

) : | of 1952. 

Cart H. Krae.ina, 

January, 1952. President 





DECEMBER MEETING OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


A meeting of the Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental Research was held 
at the Century Club, 7 West 43rd Street, New York, on December 27, 1951, at 2 P.M. 
with President Carl H. Kraeling presiding. Others present were Messrs. Albright, 
Bull, Dodge, May, Rabinowitz, Scott, Sellers, Warrington and Wilson of the Trustees; 
Bailey and Detweiler of the Associate Trustees; Filson, Jeffery and Orlinsky of 
the Evaluation Committee; Mrs. Walton of the New Haven office, Messrs. Speiser, 
Vice-President, and Cadbury, Secretary; Winnett, former Director of the Jerusalem 
School; Goetze, Director of the Baghdad School; Cameron, member of the Baghdad 
School Committee and Prof. W. A. Irwin as guest. 

The minutes of the April meeting having been distributed, their reading was 
dispensed with. Mail votes accepting the following institutions as members of the 
Corporation were confirmed: 








F Bethany Biblical Seminary, Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary 

i The mail vote authorizing the President to explore with Dr. Yeivin the possibility 
‘ of an archaeological fellowship in Israel was confirmed. 

F The report of the President was presented (as printed in BULLETIN 124) and was 


accepted. The financial reports of the Assistant Treasurer and of the New Haven 
office were presented, accepted and ordered placed on file. 

Dr. Donald Scott presented a report for the special Committee on Budgetary 
Finance. In a written summary the Committee set forth the annual expenditures in 
several recent years and proposed suitable budgets for the years ahead. After the 
analysis was discussed and generally approved the report was accepted with thanks 
to Dr. Scott and his committee for the labor bestowed in its preparation. 

A written report of Prof. F. V. Winnett, director of the Jerusalem School in 
1950-51 was presented [printed in BULLETIN 124] and accepted, as was a supple- 
mentary report on excavations at Dhiban. 

Prof. A. H. Detweiler, Chairman of the Jerusalem School Committee, presented a 





j written report. The committee further recommends that for 1952-53 the directorship 
, of the School be offered to A. D. Tushingham, Jr., the financial terms to be worked 
F out by the chairman; that Gus Van Beek be offered appointment as archaeological 
fellow for 1952-53, if possible taking up his work at the beginning of 1952 (thus 
replacing Victor Gold who has given up his fellowship for 1951-52); and that H. 
Neil Richardson be offered a fellowship for 1952-53. The report and the above 


recommendations were approved. 
At the suggestion of the Committee it was further voted: 


Si acura 2 


1) to cancel the debt of 75 dinars owing by the family of the late Helen 
Christaki, representing money lent to her by the School before her death: 

2) that hereafter the care of the School library, under the supervision of the 
Director, be specified as one of the duties of the Fellows: 

3) that the committee be authorized to arrange with Wheaton College, II1., 
for joint participation with the School in further excavations at Dhiban: 

4) that the suggestion that a Fellow be appointed by the School for training 
in Israel under the Department of Antiquities of that government be referred 
3 
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to a committee to be appointed by the Chairman. The following were subse- 
quently appointed: Messrs. Albright (chairman), Glueck, Orlinsky. 


It was reported that Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. had lately made a generous 
gift to the Archaeological Museum in Jerusalem for reactivating its services to the 
scholarly community. The Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental Research 
as one of the constituent directing bodies of the Museum requested the Secretary 





to send the donor a letter of appreciation for this donation. a 

The report of the Director of the Baghdad School was presented in writing [printed 0 
in BULLETIN 124]. Professor John A. Wilson, chairman, presented a report of the ' 
Baghdad School Committee which was fully discussed; it was voted that subject : 
to success in his pending application for a Fulbright scholarship and subject to his 


ability to spend a satisfactory amount of time at Baghdad, Dr. Frederick W. Geers ' f 
be appointed Annual Professor of the Baghdad School for 1952-53. 
It was noted that the Trustees look with sympathy upon the negotiations by Dr. 


Goetze with the Turkish authorities looking towards excavations under that govern- ’ 
ment by the Baghdad School, and they refer to the Executive Committee power to act t 
on the proposal after a response is received from the Turkish authorities. 
It was voted that the Trustees express their formal support of the Journal of { 
Cuneiform Studies by allocating up to $1000 a year from the general funds of the 
School, the balance of the cost to be paid from the Nies funds. : 
The Committee on Publications, through Professor Albright, its chairman, asked } i 
that Professor F. V. Winnett be added to their number. This was approved. I 
The Committee on Nominations, through Professor May, offered the following slate, 
which on motion was duly elected by ballot: | 
President Carl H. Kraeling 
First Vice-President W. F. Albright | 
Second Vice-President KE. A. Speiser 
Secretary H. J. Cadbury ‘ 
Treasure! J. W. Warrington i 
Asst. Treasurer The Provident Trust Company 
Business Manger G. R. Walton | 
Counsel Pepper, Bodine, Stokes and Hamilton V ; 
Associate Trustees F. V. Winnett Term 1952-53 { : 
G. G. Cameron i oe ane | 
Member of Executive Committee Bayard Dodge ** 1952-54 


Henry J. CApBury, Secretary 








THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CORPORATION OF THE SCHOOLS 


The annual meeting of the Corporation of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research was held at Union Theological Seminary, New York, December 28, 1951 : 
at 9 A.M. with President C. H. Kraeling in the chair. In response to a roll call : 
of Corporation members it was found that fifty-three institutions were present by 
appointed representative or proxy. 

On behalf of the nominating committee Professor Pritchard proposed the following 
names: trustees for 1952-54, Carl H. Kraeling, Oliver C. Reynolds, John A. Wilson, 
Dr. Allen O. Whipple; associate trustees for 1952-53, James A. Muilenburg, Philip 
Hyatt; member of the Evaluation Committee for 1952-54, Henry S. Gehman. 








After some remarks by President Kraeling and Professor Detweiler, Professor H. 
M. Orlinsky gave a full report of the proceedings of the Trustees, speaking as chair- 
man of the Evaluation Committee. 


The meeting adjourned about 10 A.M.* 








Henry J. Capsury, Secretary 











*The very successful meeting of the Alumni and Friends of the Schools will be 
described by its secretary, Dr. Frank North, in the April BULLETIN. 
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A DEAD SEA SCROLL JAR AT THE ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
Cart H. KRrAe.tine 


The Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago has recently 
acquired by purchase from the Jordan Government, through the co- 
operation of Mr. G. Lankester Harding of the Jordan Department of 
Antiquities, one of the jars from the Scroll Cave near ‘Ain Feshkha.* 
The jar, complete with cover, had been assembled from over one hundred 
fragments at the Palestine Archaeological Museum under the supervision 
of Mr. Harding and Pére R. de Vaux (O.P.) of the Ecole Biblique, and 
was dispatched to the United States by air freight in October, 1950, with 
the courteous assistance of Fr. Roland Murphy (O.Carm.), then Fellow 
at the American School at Jerusalem. It was lost in transit, located with 
the assistance of Prof. A. H. Detweiler of Cornell University in the course 
of a visit to the Jerusalem School in January 1951 and arrived at Chicago 
a month later in its original packing but sadly in need of repair because 
not a few of the joins had come apart in shipment. 

Reassembled by the Institute’s preparator, Mr. Robert Hanson, the 
jar itself (not counting the lid) has a height of 71.7 cm., a maximum 
diameter of 24.7cm. and a maximum circumference of roughly 79 cm. 
[ts large tubular body is set upon a low base only 13.1 cm. in diameter 
and slightly concave in shape, and is constricted at the top by a flat 
shoulder that ends in an abbreviated neck with an opening 16.5 cm. 
across. The diameter of the mouth thus exceeds that of the base and 
for reasons that should be obvious. Though an element of unevenness 
in the surface of the shoulder precludes a tight fit, there can be no doubt 
that the accompanying bowl-shaped lid was of a type intended to cover 
the mouth of jars of this kind, matching the jar in ware, fitting nicely 
over the neck and reproducing in inverted form and on a smaller diameter 
the base and the first few centimeters of the body of the jar itself. The 
lid arbitrarily assigned to the Chicago jar has a height of 6.4 cm. and 
a diameter of 18.7cm. Its circumference is 59cm. At the top it ends 
in what is really an inverted base 7.5 cm. across, the transition from base 
to bowl-shaped body being made by a shallow trough exactly fitting the 
finger-tips of a hand taking hold of it. 

The ware is well-levigated reddish clay covered with a slip that has 
flaked off in many areas; it is now of a dirty creamy color and may 
originally have been somewhat darker. The color of the ware itself is 
fresh and clearly visible along the edges of the fragments, both those 
still in place as assembled at Jerusalem and those reset at Chicago, 

showing that the jar had been smashed only recently and not in antiquity. 
perhaps when the illicit search for additional manuscripts was conducted 
in the Cave shortly before its excavation. The body of the jar reflects 
in the unevenness of its surface the method of its construction, a suc- 


1 We understand that a similar jar has recently been acquired by the Zion Research 
Library of Brookline, Mass., through the efforts of Miss Lucetta Mowry and that 
the Walters Art Gallery of Baltimore is negotiating for the purchase of another. 
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cession of slightly bulging ridges marking the levels at which additional 
masses of soft clay were supplied by the potter’s hand to the building 
of the vessel. In this particular, as in the tubular shape of the body, the 
vessel recalls ancient clay drainage pipes. 

Perhaps a few observations on the association of manuscripts and jars 
in antiquity will not be amiss in this connection. In the Bible the im- 
portant reference is, of course, Jeremiah 32, 14 where the prophet charges 
Baruch, “ Take these deeds, this deed of purchase which is sealed and 
this deed which is open, and put them in an earthen vessel (k‘li heres) , 
that they may continue many days.” To the discovery of papyrus busi- 
ness documents in clay vessels in Egypt there is frequent reference in 
publications of papyri since the middle of the last century.? Clay vessels 
containing Greek family archives of a legal nature were found in the 
course of the German excavations at Elephantine on the floors of houses, 
the documents belonging to the fourth and third centuries B.C.° One 
vessel is described as roundish (bauchig), the other as having a longish 
oval form with horizontal ridges (von langlich ovaler Form mit hori- 
zontalen Riefelungen) , but no pictures are provided. From the descrip- 
tion it is most doubtful that the jars had been constructed especially 
for the purposes they eventually served, differing in this particular from 
the Dead Sea Scroll jars. For the storage of scriptural rolls in jars in 
connection with a burial, a passage in Megillah 26b of the Babylonian 
Talmud is interesting. Here we read, “ Raba also said: A scroll of the 
Law which is worn out may be buried by the side of a talmid hakham, 
even though he be one who only repeats halakhéth. R. Aha b. Jacob 
said: It should be put in an earthen vessel, as it says, “ And put them 
in an earthen vessel that they may continue many days (Jer. 32, 14).” 

Whether the preservation of literary texts in earthen vessels was known 
in the classical world in the period before the use of leather capsae and 
wooden scrinia with shelves, is still a moot point. The only evidence 
pointing in this direction is still the use of the Greek word reiyos, which 
originally meant “ vessel, pot, urn, container” etc., for codex. This usage 
is documented as early as the period of Augustus and underlies, of course, 
the development of such terms as “ pentateuch” and “ octateuch.” ® 
Classical philologists, however, still prefer to regard the semantic change 
as one deriving from the space which a given text occupied in an 
armarium. 

* See e.g. M. W. Brunet de Presle, Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits de la Biblio- 
théque Impériale (Paris, 1865), p. 6 and the Adler Papyri, ed. E. N. Adler, J. G. 
Tait and F. L. Griffeth (1939), p. 3. Prof. Keith Seele calls my attention to the fact 
that the documents bearing upon the tomb robberies of the XX Dynasty in Egypt 
are reported by the Papyrus Ambras of the reign of Ramses XI as having been found 
in two jars. See T. Eric Peet, The Great Tomb-Robberies of the Twentieth Egyptian 
Dynasty (1930), pp. 180-181. 

®See O. Rubensohn, Elephantine-Papyri (Berlin, 1907) pp. 5, 34. Rubensohn 
alludes on p. 4 to some Aramaic papyri found at Elephantine in a clay vessel. 

‘For examples of capsae and of scrinia see the illustrations in V. Gardthausen, 
Griechische Palaeographie I, Das Buchwesen, 2. ed. (1911), p. 142, Fig. 16 and 
p. 14), Figs. 20-21. 

5T Birt, Das antike Buchwesen (1882), pp. 89-93. 
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On the assumption that the Dead Sea Scroll jars were fabricated 
especially to contain manuscripts, it is interesting to speculate on the 
relation between their unusual height (71.7 cm.) and the size of ancient 
manuscripts. Clearly none of the manuscripts from the Cave that have 
been preserved to our day comes anywhere near the height indicated. 
Why, then, were the jars made so tall? From the finds of papyri in Egypt 
it appears that scrolls with a height of 40 cm. have been found, though 
for literary texts a height of c. 34cm. may be said to be more typical.® 
Should a distinction be made in this connection between the height of 
classical literary texts and of the sacred documents of the Near East? 
It is important to recall in this connection the notable height of the 
scroll represented in the Dura Synagogue in the picture of the man 
reading from the: Torah (probably Ezra). Or should we perhaps imagine 
that the Dead Sea Scroll jars were fashioned with an eye in the first place 
to scrolls of average height (c. 34cm.) still attached to their knobbed, 
wooden rollers and covered with linen mantles? Obviously any manu- 
scripts so dignified would have been the first to be removed when the 
Cave was looted in late Roman times or in the Middle Ages, suggesting 
that what have been preserved to our day are the sweepings of the 
deposit and that, seen from the angle of the jars, the collection must 
originally have been much more imposing than the extant scrolls would 
suggest. 





EXCAVATIONS AT DIBON IN MOAB, 1950-51 
F. V. WINNETT 
DESCRIPTION OF THE SITE? 


Dhiban (bib. Dibén) is situated 64 kilometres south of Amman and 
immediately west of the highway which runs to Kerak. The site con- 
sists of two mounds, one to the south which is occupied by the modern 
village of Dhiban, and one to the north whose top is covered with the 
remains of late Arabic buildings, only one of which is now occupied. 
The southern mound merges with the plateau on the east and hence has 
no defensible border on that side. The northern mound, on the other 
hand, is bordered by a deep wad? on the west and north and by a fairly 
deep depression on the east; the depression to the south is shallower but 
defensible. Hence it is the northern mound which in all probability 





*See W. Schubart, Das Buch bei den Griechen u. Rémern (1921), pp. 56-57, and 
F. C. Kenyon, Books and Readers in ancient Greece and Rome (1932), pp. 47-49. 

‘Early descriptions of Dhibain by European travellers have been conveniently 
brought together by Briinnow and Domaszewski, Die Provincia Arabia, 1904, I, 
p. 380f., II, p. 8305f. The first careful surface examination of the site was made by 
Dunean Mackenzie in 1910. See his article, ‘‘ Dibon: The City of King Mesha and 
of the Moabite Stone” (PEFQS, 1913, pp. 57-79). Cf. also Albright in BASOR, 49, 
p. 28; Pére Savignac, “Sur les pistes de Transjordanie méridionale” (Rev. Bib., 
xlv, 1936, p. 238f.); and Nelson Glueck, Explorations in Eastern Palestine, III, 
p. 115. 
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marks the site of ancient Dibon.* The mound is comparatively large, 
the top measuring approximately 200 metres from east to west and 150 
metres from north to south, and thus comprising an area of about six 
acres. A city wall, apparently of late date, can clearly be traced along 
the east crest of the mound, and terrace walls are visible at many points 
along the sides. The most conspicuous object on the mound is a sheikh’s 
tomb near the southeast corner. To the west of it is a knoll marking 
the ruins of a structure of some size. The open space between the tomb 
and this knoll forms the most natural means of access to the summit of 
the mound today and may well mark the location of an earlier gateway.’ 


Tue IMporTANCE OF THE SITE 

The site of Dhiban first attracted the attention of scholars when the 
“ Moabite Stone,” an inscribed stela set up by Mesha, king of Moab, 
about 830 B.C., was discovered there in 1868.‘ It is evident from the 
content of the inscription that the stela was set up at Mesha’s capital, 
to which the name Qrhh is applied.’ If the stela was found at the place 
where it was originally set up, Dhiban must mark the site of Qrhh. 
However, it is necessary to reckon with the possibility that the stone 
was originally set up somewhere else and later moved to Qrhh. This 
does not seem likely, for if conquerors had removed the stone from its 
original site, they would surely have carried it home as a trophy of vic- 
tory and not have merely shifted it from one Moabite town to another— 
and to Mesha’s birth-place at that. Thus the odds are in favour of the 
assumption that the Moabite Stone was found on the site where it was 
originally set up and that, therefore, the northern mound of Dhiban 
marks the site of Mesha’s capital Qrhh. 

How did it come about that the name Qrhh was changed to Dibon? 
Some light is thrown on this problem by the fact that on the Moabite 
Stone Dibon seems to be the name of the district (perhaps originally 
clan)** in which Qrhh was situated (cf. lines 21 and 28). The Hebrew 
writers say nothing of a district of Dibon but do make frequent references 
to a city of that name.® More striking still, they never mention Qrhh. 
How can we reconcile their wide knowledge of Moabite topography. as 
revealed by such passages as Isaiah 15 and Jeremiah 48, with their failure 
to mention Qrhh, the second city of Moab? It seems necessary to con- 
clude that Qrhh lies concealed behind one of the names which they 


2 There is also an eastern mound, as pointed out by George Adam Smith (PEFQS, 


1905, p. 42), but it can scarcely be regarded as a contender for the site of ancient 
Dibon. 
3 Mackenzie believed there were two gateways, one at the north-east corner of 


the mound, the other at the north-west. 

*Cf. Albright’s translation in Ancient Near Eastern Texts, ed. by J. B. Pritchard 
(Princeton 1950), pp. 320f. 

5 Cf. line 3: “I made this high place for Chemosh in Qrhh.” 

5a Like tribal districts in Israel, a clan might receive its name from an older town; 
Meshza, belonged to the Dibonite clan, according to his stele. 

6Cf. Nu. 21: 30; 32: 3,34; 33: 45,46; Josh. 13:9,17; Is. 15: 2; Jer. 48: 18, 22. 
The Limon of Is. 15: 9 is a play on the name Dibon. 
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employ. If so, an identification with Dibon is undoubtedly the most 
natural equation. 

It may be that Dibon was the original name of the town,’ that the 
district of Dibon owed its name to the presence of a town of that name 
within its borders, and that Mesha, when he rebuilt the town, gave it a 
new name, Qrhh (probably meaning “ prominent ” *), a name, however, 
which did not stick.? Since the Hebrew tribe of Gad had once lived in 
the Dibon area, it would be natural for Hebrew writers to continue to 
use the old name for the site rather than the new-fangled name given 
it by Mesha. But, judging from the present name of the site, it would 
appear that even the Moabites themselves preferred the old name to 
the new. 

If Dhiban marks the site of Qrhh, then it was for a time the chief city 
of Moab. Of course, throughout most of Moabite history Qir-heres (also 
called Qir-hareseth, mod. Kerak) served as the capital, but the site is 
still occupied and archaeological work there impossible. Therefore, our 
best hope of recovering the history and culture of the biblical kingdom 
of Moab lies in the excavation of Dhiban. 


Tue History oF THE SITE ACCORDING TO LITERARY SOURCES ?° 


In the thirteenth century B.C. Dibon was wrested from the Moabites 
by Sihon, the Amorite ruler of Heshbon, when he extended his kingdom 
south to the Arnon (cf. Nu. 21: 26-30). Some years later Sihon was 
overthrown by an invasion of Israelites under Moses and all his posses- 
sions fell into Israelite hands,’' becoming the property of the tribes of 
Reuben and Gad (cf. Nu. 32 and Josh. 13). “ Then the Gadites built 
li.e. rebuilt] Dibon, Ataroth, Aroer,” ete. (Nu. 32: 34). 

The revival of Moabite power under Eglon during the period of the 
Hebrew “ judges ” must have involved the subjection of the Reubenites 
and Gadites to Moabite rule (cf. Ju. 3: 12f.). From this humiliating 
position they were doubtless rescued by David when he defeated Moab 
and imposed tribute upon her (cf. 2 Sam. 8:2). The change was of 
short duration, however, for with the division of the Hebrew kingdom 
Moab was able to regain its independence. Then the accession of the 


7A town named tpn, mentioned in the Karnak list of the conquests of Thutmosis 
III (15th century B.C.), has often been identified with Moabite Dibon (ef. J. 
Simons, Handbook for the Study of Egyptian Topographical Lists Relating to 
Western Asia, 1937, pp. 112, 118, 219). [This is geographically and phonetically 
very improbable.—W. F. A.] 

°Cf. Ar. qurhah, “eminent, outstanding,” and Syr. q¢*rihd, “ obvious, prominent.” 

°If Sayce’s identification of the gr mentioned in the lists of Ramesses II and III 
(13th century B.C.) with Moabite qrhh rests on good grounds, the theory that the 
name Qrhh dates from Mesha’s time (9th century B.C.) cannot be correct, but 
Sayce’s suggestion is not even mentioned by Simons. [This Qrh was in Syria-- 
W.F.A.] 
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1° On this, ef. Glueck, op. cit., pp. 243 ff. ‘ 

1 P, in Nu. 33: 15, has the Israelites encamp at Dibon-of-Gad on their journey 
north to Nebo and the Jordan. Since the city was still in Sihon’s hands, it is 
doubtful if they could have encamped there without a struggle but of such there 
is no hint in the biblical record. Probably P’s idea of the route of the Israelites 
need not be taken too seriously. 
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vigorous Omri (c. 876 B.C.) to the throne of Israel led to a second 
humiliation of Moab. The Israelites occupied Medeba (cf. Mesha Insc., 
line 7 f.) and imposed a heavy tribute in sheep and wool on the Moabites 
(cf. 2 Ki. 3: 4). This humiliation is said by Mesha to have lasted for 
forty years, half of it falling in the reign of Omri and the other half in 
the reign of his son (or sons). At the death of Ahab Mesha revolted 
(cf. 2 Ki. 3: 4). He first attacked and slew the Hebrew Gadites of 
Ataroth; then he captured the town of Nebo and put its Yahweh- 
worshipping inhabitants (presumably Israelites) to the sword. Following 
these victories he attacked the king of Israel .(probably Jehoram ben 
Ahab, cf. 2 Ki. 3: 6 ff.) who had taken up a position at Jahaz, defeated 
him, and freed Moab from Israelite rule. 

Following these victories Mesha built Qrhh as his capital—an action 
which has been interpreted above to mean a rebuilding and renaming 
of Dibon. Mesha’s account of the rebuilding is worth noting, for it gives 
the archaeologist an idea of what to expect at Dhiban: “It was I who 
built Qrhh, the wall of the forests (y‘rn), and the wall of the acropolis 
(‘fl = Heb. ‘6phel). It was I who built its gates, and it was I who built 
its towers (mgdit), and it was I who built a palace (bt mlk), and it 
was I who made the two reservoirs (kl’y h’swh) for water inside the town. 
Now there was no cistern inside the town at Qrhh, so I said to all the 
people, ‘ Let each of you make a cistern for himself in his house.’ '? And 
it was I who cut the mkrtt (moats?) for Qrhh with Israelite prisoners ” 
(lines 21-26) . 

The city of Qrhh-Dibon shared the later fortunes of Moab but no light 
on its own peculiar history can be gleaned from literary sources. 


THE EXcavaTION *° 

In spite of the manifest importance of Dhiban, no attempt had been 
made, apart from surface examination, to investigate the archaeological 
history of the site prior to the campaign conducted there by the American 
School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem. The campaign fell into two 
stages: a sounding made during November, 1950, and an excavation on 
a larger scale made during April and May, 1951. The sounding had as 
its main object the clearing of an area outside the city wall which might 
be used as a dump when excavation was undertaken inside the city. The 
second stage of the campaign was devoted first of all to the clearance 
of an area inside the wall down to bed-rock, and secondly to an examina- 
tion of the assumed gateway area at the south-east corner of the mound. 

The staff was as follows: F. V. Winnett (Director), J. B. Pritchard 
(Assistant Director, during November), and D. C. Baramki (Archaeolo- 


12The remarkable number of cisterns on the northern mound of DhibAn is an 
additional argument for identifying this mound with Qrhh. Mr. Thompson cata- 
logued no less than 67 on the mound and 30 more on the sides of the surrounding 
wadi, 

13This part of the report is based upon the report submitted by Mr. Baramki, 
but he is not to be held responsible for every view put forward. I wish here to 
acknowledge my great indebtedness to Mr. Baramki in all matters pertaining to 
the excavation. His assistance was invaluable. 
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gist), assisted by the three School Fellows: W. H. Morton (in charge 
of pottery and photography), Miss Lucetta Mowry, Father Roland E. 
Murphy, and by the Honorary Fellow, John Thompson of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of Australia. Others who gave valuable assistance were 
Dr. and Mrs. A. D. Tushingham, Professor Walter Williams, and Pro- 
fessor R. B. Y. Scott. Professor and Mrs. Free of Wheaton College and 
Mr. Kenneth Ogden, a student at the School, also assisted for brief 
periods. The surveys and plans were done by Mr. Subhi Muhtadi of 
Jerusalem. The expedition owes a special debt of gratitude to Mr. G. W. 
L. Harding, Chief Curator of the Jordan Department of Antiquities, for 





Fig. 1. East side of the Dhiban mound, showing site of excavation. 
Expedition camp in foreground. 


the constant help and encouragement which it received from him. To 
give but one example, he registered the Dhiban site in the name of the 
Jordan Government so that the expedition was able to carry on its work 
without the danger of becoming involved in costly and protracted liti- 
gation over questions of ownership and compensation. 


A. The City Walls 


In the area excavated on the east side of the mound no less than four, 
and possibly five, city walls were encountered. These are either super- 
imposed or abut on one another (cf. Fig. 2). The earliest wall, No. 1, 
is upright and built of roughly cut stones of various shapes, 20-50 cms. 
in length and 20-30 cms. in height. The masonry was well laid, presuma- 
bly in mud mortar which has completely disappeared. In view of the 
presence of later walls that abut on it or that are superimposed over it, 
only limited stretches of this wall were traced. No sherds were found 
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in a position to date the wall, but since evidences of an Early Bronze 
Age settlement at Dhiban were found, it may well be that this wall 
dates from that period. 

Wall No. 2 is a battered wall, constructed of rough, rounded stones 
15-18 cms. across, erected in front of and running parallel to Wall No. 1. 
It was cleared along a stretch of eleven metres, and a small section of it 
was followed down to a depth of four metres from the existing top course. 
Although on the plan this wall appears as solid, it is only the outer face 
which is composed of good stone; the interior is huwwar. This raises the 

2 


G? 








Fig. 2. The five walls of Dhiban. 


question whether Wall No. 2 is really a city wall at all, or whether it 
was designed merely as a facing to receive Wall No. 3. The fact that 
it stops 1.5 m. short of the square tower referred to below rather sug- 
gests the second alternative. 

Wall No. 3 is the largest and strongest of the walls (cf. Figs. 2 and 3 
It is a battered wall, 2.25-3.25 m. thick, built of great blocks of well 
squared, roughly dressed stones, each measuring about 80 cms. in length 
and 55-60 cms. in height. The unusual strength of this wall suggests that 
it comes from the period of Dhiban’s heyday, namely, the reign of Mesha. 
There is, therefore, a temptation to identify it with the “wall of the 
acropolis ” mentioned in the Moabite Stone, but it must be emphasized 
that no archaeological proof of such an identification and dating was 
found. The Jordan Department of Antiquities was so impressed by the 
unusual character of the wall that it contributed JD 100 to have a sec- 
tion cleared down to the foundation. Unfortunately the funds were 
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exhausted before the bottom of the wall was reached. When this project 
is completed, the eastern face of the Dhiban mound will present a very 
striking appearance indeed. 

Wall No. 4 (Fig. 2) is a battered wall like Nos. 2 and 3. It was built 
on top of Wall No. 1, but since its base is wider than the top of No. 1, 
it began to settle soon after its construction, necessitating the erection 
of a buttress against its inner face (see B on Fig. 2). 

Wall No. 5 (Fig. 2) is an upright wall, 1.10 m. thick, which was built 
partly on a huwwar fillmg between Walls 1 and 2 and partly over Wall 
No. 2. It was constructed of square stones, roughly cut, not dressed, 
packed with stone chippings. It crosses over Wall No. 2 and the square 
tower, which was filled in at the time. In some places it abuts and leans 
over Wall No. 4. It is Wall No. 5 which is visible in many places along 
the eastern crest of the mound. 


B. The Square Tower 
1 


The tower is built of stones 20-50 cms. in length and 20-30 cms. in 
height, the walls being about 1.5 m. thick. It is plastered with mud and 
divided internally into two chambers. The north chamber was cleared 
down to a depth of 11.00 m. (36 ft.) without the bottom being reached. 
A curious feature of this chamber is that whereas the east and south 
walls were traced down eleven metres, the north wall ended abruptly 
at seven metres. The pottery found in the chamber was not stratified 


and ranged from Early Bronze to Early Arabic, indicating that the tower 


had been filled in during the Arabic period. 

The city walls either run over the tower, as Wall 5, abut it, as Walls 
1 and 4, or circumscribe it, as Walls 2 and 3, but no city wall is bonded 
to it. The natural assumption is that the tower was inserted into Wall 
No. 1 and later protected by a revetment (Walls 2 and 3),'* but an 
examination of the junction of Wall 1 and the north side of the tower 
did not favour this view. The edge of the wall appeared too regular and 
undamaged. It would seem, therefore, that the tower is the earliest 
structure so far discovered at Dhiban and that it was originally free 
standing. 


C. Buildings inside the City Walls 

(i) The Bath 

Excavation inside the city wall disclosed the presence of a large build- 
ing consisting of several rooms. As the area had been used as a cemetery 
in recent times, it was not possible to examine more than one room. 
Originally the room had been a calidarium with a hypocaust below the 
floor, and is presumably of Roman or Byzantine date. The furnace, 
which was a small barrel vault, lay under the north wall of the room. 
In each of the four corners of the room a round recess was cut in the 
masonry for a pottery chimney. The rest of the bath lay to the north 





14 As, e.g., at Gezer. Cf. Macalister, The Excavation of Gezer, II, pp. 236 ff. 
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and east. During the Early Arabic period the room which had been the 
calidarium was converted into a dwelling; the hypocaust was destroyed 
and filled in, and a new flagstone floor was laid at a lower level. A 
remarkable tomb-complex of Roman date which lies to the east near 
the modern highway shows that Dhiban was flourishing in this period.'® 


(ii) The Hall 

Presumably at about the time that the above changes were made, a 
hall was added on the south side of the room. The masonry of this hall 
varies considerably, and there seems little doubt that it was quarried 
from earlier buildings on the site. The hall is divided into six bays, for 
roofing purposes, by pilasters built against the north and south walls. 
All the pilasters constructed against the south wall were bonded into 
that wall from the foundation upwards; but in the north wall only the 
fifth course from the top of the wall, i.e. the course immediately below 
the floor, was bonded by insertion into the existing wall. All the courses 
above that abut against the wall, forming straight joints with it. Each 
pair of opposite pilasters was spanned by an arch, a few voussoirs of 
which were found in the debris. Many flagstones, sufficiently long to 
span the space between the arches, were also found. This method of 
construction was met with in the Negeb, at Esbeita, ‘Abdah, ‘Auja el- 
Hafir, and Kurnub. . 

The hall was paved with flagstones, some of which bear the Greek 
letters B and O. There were two doors, one near the northeast corner, 
communicating with the building to the north, and the other near the 
northwest corner opening outside, presumably on to a street or court. 
Both these doors were later blocked up. The pottery in the hall belonged 
to the medieval Arab period, while that immediately below the floor was 
Early Arab or Byzantine. 


(iii) The Church 

To the south of the above-mentioned hall the foundations of a Byzan- 
tine church were found, with a semicircular apse on the east side. In 
view of the presence of modern graves to the west and south, it was not 
possible to clear more of the church than indicated on the plan. The 
foundations of the apse run, in part, over Wall No. 4 and abut against 
the north wall of the tower. 


(iv) The Deep Pit 

In an attempt to get a cross-section of the archaeological history of 
the mound, the hall mentioned in C (ii) was removed and the area 
cleared down to bed-rock, 11.65 m. below. No more unfortunate area 
could have been selected, for below the foundations of the hall nothing 
but layer after layer of filling was encountered. Although the various 
layers contained occasional bits of pottery, no occupational levels were 
encountered. Such sherds as were found were predominantly Iron Age, 


** For a brief description of it, cf. Bliss, PEFQS, 1895, pp. 227 f. 
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with a few Early Bronze in the last half metre. However, the presence 
of occasional Byzantine sherds suggests that the whole fill dates from 
the Byzantine period. 


D. Buildings in the “ Gateway” Area 


(i) The Nabataean Structure 

As already stated, the second area selected for excavation is situated 
at the southeast corner of the mound where a slight depression in the 
terrain suggested the possibility of discovering a city gate in the vicinity. 
The top of a Nabataean structure, with the usual diagonal Nabataean 


sr = 


Fiz. 4. South wall of the Nabataean building, with Arab structures abutting 
against it. Sheikh’s tomb in background. 


dressing on some of the stones, was visible before the excavation started. 
It forms a great square; approximately nineteen metres each way in the 
ceni:re of which stands a sheikh’s tomb (see Fig. 4). There was not 
sufficient time to undertake the clearance of the interior of this structure 
but the western and southern walls were partially cleared. They are 
well built of stones 51-93 cms. in length and 43-48 cms. in height, and 
contain a splayed string course 21.5 cms. high, with a set-back of 15 cms. 
(see: Fig. 5). A number of architectural pieces found in the debris around 
the walls probably come from the Nabataean building. Both Duncan 
Mackenzie and Pere Savignac are of the opinion that the temple of 
Chemosh once stood on this spot. Moreover, it was in this area, accord- 
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ing to local tradition, that the Mesha Stela was found. It is to be hoped 
that the American School will find it possible to complete the clearance 
of this important area in the near future. 


(ii) Arab Structures 

Excavation immediately west of the Nabataean building revealed the 
presence of two Arab rooms, the walls of which were built over an 
earlicr and extensive flagstone pavement. Byzantine sherds found in 
the mortar in which the flagstones were set show that this pavement 
cannot be pre-Byzantine in date. Gutters were cut in the flagstones, 
sloping towards the west, away from the Nabataean wall. The plan of 
the two Arab rooms is similar to that of the hall mentioned above, 
namely, a long room with pilasters built up against the cast and west 
walls, apparently spanned by arches, for some voussoirs were found in 
the debris. The pilasters constructed against the Nabatacan wall are 
not bonded into it but form straight joints with it. Quite a few chunks 
of rusted iron were found in these rooms, one of them encasing a sherd 
of Mefjer No. 9 ware. 

There were other Arab structures abutting on the south wall of the 
Nabataean building but these were rot followed up (see Fig. 4). 


(iii) The South Wall 

The two Arab rcoms were removed and the area below excavated to 
a depth of three metres. The excavation showed that the south wa'l 
of the Nabataean building was built over an extensive earlier wall with 
three set-backs (sce Fig. 6). These set-backs may represent different 
periods of construction. The stones used are 27-34 ems. in length and 
17-21 cms. in height. Whether this wall is a city wall or a revetment 
will have to be investigated in future excavations. 


(iv) Stratification 

The debris below the Arab rooms proved to be regularly stratified, 
except for a small area immediately west of the Nabataean structure 
where the construction of a reservoir had disturbed the stratification 
to some extent. Beneath the Areb-Byzantine layer (Stratum I, 28 ems. 
in depth) was a layer (Stratum IT, 27 cms. in depth) containing Hel- 
lenistic. Roman and Nabataean sherds. Stratum III is a layer of mortar, 
5 ems. thick, which may represent the floor level of the Nabataean period. 
Stratum IV was 1.16 m. deep and contained Iron II sherds and reddish 
brown sun-diied bricks. Below it there was a thin yellow earth strip 
(Stratum V, 5 cms. in thickness), which presumably indicated the floor 
level of Stratum IV. Stratum VI, 86 cms. in depth, yielded Iron I sherds. 
It is separated from Stratum VIII by a thin strip of grey earth, Stratum 
VII. An apsidal wall was discovered in this stratum, starting just below 
the top of the stratum and abutting on the south wall. Stratum VIII 
was only partially cleared. It contained Iron I and a few Early Bronze 
sherds. The top of a wall was exposed in this stratum, but it was not 
followed down to its foundations owing to lack of time. 

The most striking feature of the stratification in this area is the 
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Fig. 6. Junction of Nabataean wall with scuth city wall. Note the three set-kacks 
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absence of Middle and Late Bronze sherds. In the excavation conducted 
on the eastern side of the mound, some sherds were reported as Middle 
Bronze and Late Bronze, but they were extremely rare. Thus the excava- 
tion of Dhiban, so far as it has progressed, accords with the conclusion 
reached by Nelson Glueck from his great surface survey of Transjordan 
that during the Middle and Late Bronze periods civilized life went into 
a decline and the country reverted largely to nomadism. A fuller report 
on the pottery evidence is being prepared by Dr. Morton." 





A FRAGMENT OF AN EARLY MOABITE INSCRIPTION 
FROM DIBON 


Rouianp E. Murpuy, O. CAarmM. 


On April 23, 1951, Mr. Richard Palmer visited Dhiban to watch the 
School in Jerusalem at work in the field! He arrived by bus from 
Amman, which left him only an hour or so at the dig—in the early 
afternoon—before catching the return bus. During that hour, in the 
company of Mr. John Thompson, honorary Fellow of the School, who 
was explaining archaeological method to him, he walked about the tell. 
On the northeastern portion of the tell,? where a definite slope into the 
wadi bed begins, Mr. Palmer spied an object imbedded in the ground: 
a small inscribed piece of coarse basalt 

The fragment is of grey-black basalt, triangular in cross-section. On 
all sides except the polished surface the piece is rough and uneven. The 
inscribed surface measures approximately 4 cm. in width at the foot and 
slightly less (about 3.8 cm.) at the top; the height is about 5 cm. The 
thickness of the top of the basalt fragment is about 6 cm. The back of 
the piece tapers toward the bottom so that a side view gives the appear- 
ance of a right triangle with the top serving as the inverted base of the 
triangle. On the smooth polished surface appear one complete and five 
broken alphabetic characters: 


76 Father Murphy’s report on a fragment of a Moabite inscription found on the 


mound appears below in this number, Attempts to locate the Iron Age cemetery 
of Dibon failed. Professor R. B. Y. Scott cleared a cave-tomb situated on the s: uh 
side of the wédi which runs east from the north end of the mound but no definitely 
Iron Age sherds were found. He learned from an elderly Arab passing by that the 
cave had been cleared by Beduin about thirty years ago. 


1Mr. Palmer is an ex-G.I. who has been studying at the University of Florence. 
A few weeks before this he and the present writer had struck up acquaintance 
through a chance meeting in Aleppo. 

2In the ASOR Newsletter, No. 8, 1950-51, Professor Winnett noted that several 
uninscribed polished pieces of basalt were found on various places of the tell. 
Dunean Mackenzie stated that “according to the general consensus of opinion among 
savants and of the Bedawi on the spot” the Moabite stele was found in the south- 
eastern portion of the mound; the writer remembers how Pére Vincent simply shook 
his head when questioned as to the original location of the stone. Cf. D. Mackenzie, 
* Dibon: The City of King Mesha and of the Moabite Stone,” Palestine Exploration 
Fund Quarterly Statement, 1913, pp. 57-79, esp. p. 73. 
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The reading of the letters on the lower line will be accepted by all: 
BT.K. The letter B is not fully preserved. 

In the upper line the first letter at our right is incomplete and its 
identity further obscured by a break. It could be S or possibly the top 
of M. M is excluded by the fact that some portion of the downstroke 
ought then to appear on the polished surface.’ Moreover, the large 
zigzag lines, even if incomplete, suggest 5 rather than M. It may be 





Views of the Dibon stele fragment, photographed from different angles, with 
different lighting, and at different scales. 


noted that this character is usually written at the top of the line in the 
Moabite Stone.* 

The second mark is a mere vertical stroke that might possibly be the 
tail of ’, G, W, Q or R. The proximity of the stroke to the next letter 
makes it impossible to reconstruct R. Perhaps G is possible since only 
a slight slanting stroke to the left is required.’ In relation to the vertical 
stroke of the next letter and the position of S, which is generally pre- 
sumed to be written high on the line, a reconstruction as ’ would put 





*This can be seen in the Ben-hadad” inscription and in the Mesha Stone; cf. 
BULLETIN, No. 92, 1943, p. 20, for a table. 

‘This letter will be referred to as S for convenience, while recognizing that it 
can also have the value of Ss. All references to the lines of the Moabite inscription 
can be controlled by the photograph of the stone in Dussaud and the drawing in 
Smend-Socin. Cf. R. Dussaud, Les monuments palestiniens et judaiques (Paris, 
1912); R. Smend & A. Socin, Die Inschrift des Kénigs Mesa von Moab (Freiburg 
i. B., 1886); A. Nordlander, Die Inschrift des Kénigs Mesa von Moab (Leipzig, 
1896). For S high on the line, see line 20: ’S.KL.RSH, also lines 28 and 30. 

5In the Ahiram inscription @ is quite vertical. Cf. the table accompanying Dus- 
saud’s article in Syria, V (1924), p. 149. In the ninth century there is a clear 
tendency to tip the shaft towards the left; cf. the table in Arslan-Tash, texte (Paris, 
1931), p. 137. 
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it far too high in the line. On the other hand, both Q and W can be 
fitted in without too much difficulty. It is also possible that this mark 
does not represent a letter at all; it might be a section-marker such as 
appears at frequent intervals in the Moabite stone.™ 

The third letter consists of a vertical shaft and a side stroke. This 
could hardly be R, which is usually written with a long tail and a 
rounded side stroke which comes in at an oblique angle.® It should be 
either H or H. Both have a short tail usually (Ahiram is a notable 
exception) and side strokes. Nowhere, however, do we find a H or H 
that shows such a vertical stance and rigidly horizontal bar as written 
in our fragment.’ This fact does not give sufficient reason to abandon 
the reading; no other letters are possible. The slight difference from 
Moabite H/H can perhaps be explained by a time lag as will be dis- 
cussed later. 

There are several possible ways of reading our fragment. The lower 
line might be read BéT.K(eMoS), as suggested by nearly all at the 
American School when the fragment was first discovered. The upper 
line supplies us with very little to work on. Professor Albright suggests 
*SWH, “ reservoir,” which occurs in line 9 of the Moabite stone.* If this 
is right, the fragment clearly belongs to a monument dealing with 
building operations. 

The style of the script is noteworthy. First there is the consistently 
vertical stance of the figures, particularly noticeable in the upper line. 
If we compare this with the Moabite stone we see the difference; the 
latter is almost cursive in comparison.’ Secondly, it is difficult to match 
the angular character of the third letter; as mentioned above, the trans- 
verse bars of H/H in the Moabite stele are always slanted. These facts 
are in remarkable contrast to the style of B in the bottom line, which 
is of the rounded, cursive type. Both B and T of the fragment can be 


5a As Clermont-Ganneau noted in his letter to De Vogiié: “ Une remarque du plus 
haut intérét, c’est que tous les mots sont séparés par des points et que le texte est 
divisé en versets par des barres verticales.” Ch. Clermont-Ganneau, Le stéle de Mesa 
roi de Moab (Paris, 1870), p. 4. The stroke in our fragment is noticeably shorter 
than the vertical shaft next to it. 

°The R of the Abibaal inscription (cf. Clermont-Ganneau, Recueil d’Archéologie 
Orientale (Paris, 1905), t. vi, pl. 2, p. 74) is perhaps too rounded to be pertinent 
here, but the Gezer R shows a side stroke coming into the vertical shaft to form 
a right angle. Cf. Pére Ronzevalle in Mélanges de la Faculté Orientale, V (1912), 
p. 90*, plates xvi-xvii. There is no sign of an ,R with as short a tail as our 
fragment would require. 

7Cf. the tables mentioned above, and, in addition, G. R. Driver, Semitic Writing 
(London, 1948), fig. 96-97. It is apparent that the Ahiram characters have a similar 
horizontal bar, although they have very little tail, sometimes none at all. 

8 Also very probably in line 23 where the script is damaged. Apparently this is 
the only certain occurrence of the word. Cooke compares an emended reading of 
Sirach, 50:3 where Y is emended to W to give our word, Text-book of North- 
Semitic Inscriptions (Oxford, 1903), p. 10. It is worth pointing out that in line 9 
the top (calix) of W is parallel to the strokes of S. In our fragment this is not so; 
the calix of W has presumably been broken off along with the tip of the S strokes. 

®It is true that there may be a few words in the Stone that are at least com- 
parable to the fragment; see WHW in line 31, QRHH in line 21. However, there 
is no consistent picture such as the fragment presents. 
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sasily matched by examples from the Moabite stone. Thirdly, our K 
is clearly different from the Mesha K. In the latter the prongs are 
closer together and generally point upwards; the vertical shaft curves 
to the left. In the fragment the vertical shaft seems to form one straight 
line with the middle prong as though simply a prolongation; the shaft 
is slightly tilted, pointing the prongs to the right; the prong at the right 
sweeps outward in a curving stroke. The closest parallel is a mason’s 
alphabet mark on the back of one of the Arslan-Tash ivories.° This 
lone example from the ninth century gives a clear instance of the pro- 
longation of the middle prong in a straight line; in other respects it is 
vertical and rigid compared to the fragment K. In relation to the usual 
style of AK in the ninth century, fragment K seems definitely older 
because the tail has not yet taken on the characteristically cursive bend." 
On the other hand, the Byblos examples do not have the tail.’? 

It appears, then, that our fragment shows a wide range of style in its 
‘ew letters. Generally it may be characterized as ninth century B.C. 
script. By comparison with the Moabite stele one might say that the 
fragment dates from a period when certain letters had become typically 
ninth century cursive (B, T) and others retained an older style (H/H 
and Kk). 

When the fragment was discovered our first thought was that it 
belonged to the Moabite stone found on the same tell in 1868. This 
discussion points away from that and to the hope of discovering a new 
and perhaps older stele in future campaigns of the American School at 
Dhiban. At the present time the fragment is in the possession of G. 
Lankester Harding, Chief Curator of Antiquities in the Hashemite King- 
dom of the Jordan. 





“Op. cit., p. 91, fig. 33, no. 32. Rand K are written on the back of a fragment 
if a winged sphinx, cf. p. 105. Prof. Albright thinks that the K of the Ben-hadad 
inscription is similar to ours. See his reconstruction in BULLETIN, No. 87 (1942), 
p. 25. 

11Cf, the ninth century table in Arslan-Tash, p. 137. 

2Tt is worth pointing out the large gap between Byblos and Mesha, if the highly 
lubious Gezer K is eliminated (cf. Albright, BULLETIN, No. 92 [1943], p. 23). G.R. 
Driver reads K (op. cit., passim). [For the early development of the kaph see the 
ible published in connection with my decipherment of the Proto-Sinaitic inscriptions 

3ULLETIN, No. 110, p. 14). By the fifteenth century B.C. the five fingers of the 
utstretched palm (kaph) had been reduced in number to three or four prongs. In 
he twelfth century (so probably—see Annual XII, p. 74; XXI/XXII, Pl. 60:1 
nd the discussion in the latter volume, pp. 30f.) the bottom was still curved, and 
he three prongs had the same angles as we have in the Byblian inscriptions of the 
enth century. The new fragment shows the central prong extended downward, 
ust as in the Ben-hadad inscription from before ec. 845 B.C., but it appears to 
e straight, whereas it is already curved in the latter. In view of the kaph and 
he stance of the other letters I have no hesitation in dating the new fragment 
bout the first half of the ninth century B.C., well before the Mesha Stone (which 
iay best be dated cir. 830 B.C.)—W. F. A.] 
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THE SMALLER BETH-SHAN STELE OF SETHOS I (1309-1290 B:4) 
W. F. ALBricut 


In 1921 the late Clarence S. Fisher discovered a badly damaged stele 
of Sethos I in the Byzantine stratum of Tell el-Husn. While used as a 
door-sill most of the inscribed face of coarse basalt had been so pitted 
and abraded that little appeared to be legible. The following year Alan 
Rowe joined Fisher’s staff, and he inaugurated work on the text by 
reading the name ‘Apiru in line 10. During 1922 and 1923 Rowe and 
I devoted many hours of painstaking work to the stele, both separately 
and together; we succeeded in reading nearly two-thirds of the hiero- 
glyphs in the extant portion. However, we failed to obtain a continuous 
text, owing to the fact that the first fifth of each line was broken off 
and that there were many other lacunae and illegible signs. In 1920 
Rowe published a brief account of the stele and proposed several traus- 
lations of selected groups of characters, but did not attempt to reproduce 
more than the end of line 9 and the whole preserved portion of line 10.* 
I kept copies of my successive collations of the text and of my volumi- 
nous correspondence with Rowe, but did not feel that our results war- 
ranted publication.’ 

In 1944 the gifted young Jewish Egyptologist, Bernhard Grdseloff, 
who had taken his degree in Berlin under Sethe before emigrating to 
Egypt, obtained permission from Mr. R. W. Hamilton, director of an- 
tiquities in Palestine, to study the stele in the Palestine Museum in 
Jerusalem. Using a powerful electric light, which vividly brought out 
depressions in the surface of the stone, it was possible for him to recog- 
nize many more signs than Rowe and I, using ordinary flashlights, had 
succeeded in reading. Furthermore, he fixed the outlines of the hiero- 
glyphs by tracing them on the stone with chalk dissolved in water, as 
soon as he was sure of his reading. Unfortunately, after finishing his 
work he left the face of the stele covered with a tenacious palimpsest 
in white ink, greatly to the disgust of the director. When John A. Wilson 
visited Jerusalem two years later, in order to collate the inscription, he 
found Grdseloff’s permanent collation preventing him from undertaking 
his.* Actually, the surface could have been cleaned very easily, without 
damaging the inscription in the slightest, by use of a scrubbing brush 
and a solution of hydrochloric acid. It is a pity that Wilson was unable 


1 For this date of Sethos I see M. B. Rowton, Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, 
34 (1948), p. 72, aud note that Josephus’ recension of Manetho gives Sethos I 
19 years and six months, in which Africanus agrees; there is no reason to attribute 
this number to Marneptah. 

*See his book, The Topography and History of Beth-shan (Philadelphia, 1930), 
pp. 29f. and plates 42-44. 

27 discussed the text very briefly in the Annual, VI (1926), pp. 35f. and n. 73, 
where considerable revision is required in the light of present knowledge. 

4Cf. Wilson’s remarks in Pritchard’s Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the 
Old Testament (Princeton, 1950), p. 255a, n. 1. - Wilson correctly read the word 
thm, “to attack,” in line 11. 
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to make his projected study of the inscription, which would undoubtedly 
have produced valuable results. However, little has really been lost, 
since Grdseloff published his results in 1949, shortly before his death, 
under the title, Une stéle scythopolitaine du roi Séthos I* (Cairo, Le 
Scribe Egyptien, 34 pp.) 2 

The attached facsimile of the inscription is Grdseloff’s, with all hiero- 
zlyphs on which Rowe and I had agreed, or which I had read after the 
nd of my correspondence with Rowe but before I left Jerusalem, filled 
yut solidly or thickened with india ink. Places where my previous 
eading diverges and seems to be better, are not corrected in the plate, 
ut are indicated and discussed in the notes to my translation. Over 
ialf of his readings had been anticipated by us, and since we were 
seldom able to make any consecutive interpretation of the text this 
igreement is doubly significant. There can be no doubt that Grdseloff 
lid his job extraordinarily well, thanks partly to the aid of Polotsky 
ind others. So far as the hieroglyphic text is concerned, my corrections 
n reading bear chiefly on the place-names, and my revised translations 
ire otherwise seldom important (note especially lines 12-13). However, 
Grdseloff was far from grasping all the historical implications of the 
ext, owing to lack of familiarity with the complex phenomena involved 
n any study of the Egyptian historical and topographic inscriptions of 
the New Empire which deal with Palestine and Syria. 

Since this is no place for a detailed analysis of the text or an elaborate 
comparative treatment of the material, I shall limit myself to a concise 
statement of the deductions which we may safely make from the text 
of our stele. There is absolutely no evidence whatever that this stele is 
to be dated in the first year of the king’s reign, like the larger stele, 
or that it refers to the immediate sequel of the events narrated in the 
larger stele. There is not the slightest evidence for the reading Ya-!nu- 
‘a-ma' (“ Yen6o‘am”) in the almost illegible place in line 18;° we must 
obviously read Ya-[{ru-m-tu], just as in line 10. Moreover, the name 
Ta-ya-ru* at the end of line 10 cannot possibly be identified with the 
town Ta-ar-qa-i-ir of Papyrus Anastasi I, which has no consonantal y 

*Cf. my notice in the BULLETIN, No. 119 (1950), p. 30. Grdseloff died without 
eelng it. 

° Grdseloff got this name arbitrarily from the larger Sethos stele, line 21; the 
lace was a town, not a range of hills (we should perhaps read fw, “ mountain, 
ill-ecountry ” before the name Yarumtu, just as in line 10, though h3s.t is synony- 

ous with it; the photograph does not enable one to tell which alternative is 
yrrect). Incidentally, Saarisalo’s identification of Yan6d‘am with the tiny mound 

Tell en-NA‘meh southwest of the Sea of Galilee is certainly inferior to my earlier 
lentification with the large mound of Tell en-Na‘meh north of Lake Semechonitis 

f. on the town, its name, and its situation my detailed study, Annual, VI, pp. 
8-24, where the subject is exhaustively discussed). 

* Albrecht Alt first suggested this reading to me, though he did not attempt to 

plain it; Rowe had previously read the first sign as the throw-stick. There is 
) reason whatever for taking the name to be incomplete; the determinatives were 
‘obably “ throw-stick, man, woman, plural sign,” for which there is plenty of room 

the beginning of the next line. The second group (y followed by a vowel, 
nerally a) is consonantal, so the previous identifications made by Rowe, myself, 
id Grdseloff are all impossible. 
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and is probably an accidentally transposed *Qart-’el, “City of EI.” § 
That this identification was impossible was already recognized by Rowe. 
Grdseloff’s reading of the names Yarumtu, for * Yarimtu,® and Ru-h-ma '° 
is unquestionably correct; I had previously read the latter group cor- 
rectly, but without recognizing it as a proper name. However, he com- 
pletely missed the force of the word Smw, “ Asiatic nomads,” written 
with the signs for “foreign people” (throw-stick)-m-w, followed by 
the determinatives for “man, woman, plural sign.” The people of 

Ruhma were a nomadic (or semi-nomadic) tribe, which was attacked 
by the warriors of the ‘Apiru; the determinative is “ warrior, plural 
sign,” not merely “man, plural sign,” as seen nearly twenty years 

igo by both Rowe and myself.‘ These warriors are unquestionably 
the Ha-pi-ru warriors of the Amarna Tablets, written 50-75 years 
earlier; as is well known, initial ‘ayin is often transcribed # in the 
cuneiform of these tablets, as well as elsewhere in cuneiform literature. 

Che Tayaru were thus nomads in alliance with the ‘Apiru. In this stele 
we are therefore dealing with an attack by one group of nomads (or 
semi-nomads) on a nomadic (or semi-nomadic) tribe, in contrast to 
the situation in the larger Beth-shan stele of Sethos I, where only towns 
are mentioned, in all cases but two preceded by the words dm’ n, “ town 
of,” and never accompanied by the group “man, woman, plural sign.” 
Of course, in general panegyrics of the king, the nomads may be intro- 
duced gratuitously. In the Marneptah Stele we have a similar distinction 
made between nomads and towns or fixed locations (mountains, etc.), 
and, as is well known, the name “Israel” is followed by the group 
‘man, woman, plural sign,” to indicate the fact that it was still con- 
sidered as a (semi-) nomadic tribe.”” 

Though we have no detailed account of any war of Sethos I in Syria 
after the war of his first year, described in Karnak and in part on the 
larger Beth-shan stele, the records of his son, Ramesses II, refer to a 
war between Egypt and the Hittites which should apparently be dated 
in the reign of Sethos I. Moreover the Sethos stele found by Pézard at 
ell Nebi Mend (Kadesh on the Orontes) indicates that the latter town 
had been occupied by the Egyptians later in his reign. The smaller 
Beth-shan stele of Sethos I is therefore, in all probability, to be con- 
1ected with some later campaign of the Pharaoh in Syria. It was prob- 


°See my Vocalization of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthography, 1934, p. 35, III. B. 8. 
® There is no difficulty about the w vowel in the middle of the word Yarumtu. 
Vhile it is true that we should expect Yarimtu (whence Heb. plural Yerémét) 
is equally true that the interchange of i and wu before the labial m is characteristic 
f the Northwest-Semitic dialects, especially of Ugaritic (e.g., ’wm, “ mother,’ Heb. 
m:; rum, “ wild bull,” Heb. re’€m, Accad. rimu) and Hebrew (le’ummim, “ peoples,” 
gar. Vemm; ’6b for ’ub, “shade of a deceased person, Ugar. ’eb in ’el’eb). 

Or Ruhmu; the a is preferable, owing to the characteristic Canaanite dissimila- 
on of vowels after u. 

117f Grdseloff is correct, after all, the writing with determinative “ man, plural 
gn” would be the same as in most Egyptian spellings of the name ‘Aper. 

12. Cf, BULLETIN, No. 74 (1939), p, 22. One has only to go through such thirteenth- 
ntury inscriptions as the Marneptah stele to see how clearly the Egyptians dis- 
nguished between nomadic tribes and settled towns and countries, in the case of 
ibyans as well as Semites. 
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ably on the return from one of these later campaigns that one group of 
nomads took advantage of the fact that the Egyptian army had marched 
southward to attack their neighbors behind the back of the Egyptians. 
The punitive operation required only a detachment of the Egyptian host; 
the actual subjugation of the rebels took only two days on the part of a 
relatively small force. All this happened in the vicinity of Beth-shan, as 
shown by the fact that it was described in the stele set up there. 
Grdseloff’s identification of Yarumta with the YRMT of the list of 
towns of Issachar given in Joshua and dating probably from the tenth 
century B.C.,*° is probably correct; the name means “ height,” and may 
easily have been applied to the range of hills north of the plain of Beth- 
shan, where the tribe of Issachar settled.’* 

The following translation agrees in general with that of Grdseloff; 
differences between us are indicated and discussed in the footnotes. 


Titulary of Pharaoh: 

[(1) Year..., day ...of the ...month,] Horus, strong bull rising 
in Thebes; [Two Goddesses, he who renews birth, strong] of arm, [ (2) 
who repulses the Nine Bows; “ Gold” Horus,] repeating coronations, 
strong in archers in all lands; King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Lord 
of the Two Lands, Men-mu‘e-Ré‘-ewa‘-en-Ré‘, [ (3) Son of Re‘, of his 
own body, his beloved;] Lord of Diadems, Sutaya-Marneptah,” beloved 
of Amun-Ré‘, Lord of Karnak; given life like Ré‘, [ (4) eternally; the 
Good God, who acts with] his (own) hands, a wall of bronze on the 
battle-field in the day of conflict, . . . subjects;** [(5) who knows his 
obligation, |] steadfast of heart in the midst of his troops on the day of 
joining battle, like a young bull; [ (6) mighty lijon, faleon of Khepre in 
the Fortress-of-the-Prince; son of Sekhmet, beloved of Bastet; [ (7) the 
very sphinx himself among] the foreign foes when his boundary is in- 
vaded. After he had subdued alli lands by the [ (8) fear which he causes | 
he quelled the Asiatics who had taken up their bows. A king is this 
[(9) whom men praise] to the heights of heaven, a lord of whom they 
boast to eternity. 


Historical Narrative: 
This day, then, | (10) one came to tell his] majesty (L. P. H.): “ The 


13Qn the name YRMT-RMT (both forms are found and the former may be origi- 
nal) belonging to a town of Issachar see my discussions, Zeits. f. Alttest. Wiss., 
1926, p. 231; Louis Ginzberg Jubilee Volume, English Section, pp. 63 and 70, n. xx; 
BULLETIN, No. 87 (1942), p. 36, n. 30, where the etymology and basic meaning are 
discussed. For other cases of a range of hills and its leading town bearing the 
same name cf. Arabic Djelbin for *Gilbé = Gilbéa‘ and Khirbet Djil‘id in Mount 
Gilead; in all three cases the name was originally attached to the massif, and only 
later was extended to its chief town. ‘ 

14 “Vy location of YRMT at Kokab el-Hawa (Belvoir) or the neighborhood, acceptea 
by Grdseloff, is probably correct, since this site, 925 feet above sea-level and some 
1,800 feet above the Jordan River, is the culminating peak of the range in question. 

15 For the pronunciation of these names, fixed by syllabic orthography and cunei 
form transcription, see Jour. Near East. Studies, V (1946), pp. 15: 25 and 21: 56. 

16 Here I read in 1922 w3h-’b r rhy.t, “kind to (his) subjects,” but only the sigr 
for the rhy.t bird was really legible. This was entirely missed by Grdseloff. 
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‘Apiru ‘’ of Mount Yarumtu together with the Tayaru [(11)** . . . are 
en|gaged in attacking the Asiatic nomads of Ruhma.” Then said [ (12) 
his majesty: | “ What do these miserable Asiatics think [they are],’™ 
[ (13) that they take up their] bows again for further disorder? They 
will perceive that they do not know’® [| (14) the Prince, valiant] as a 
faleon and as a strong bull, broad of stride, sharp of horns, with out- 
spread [ (15) wings,] with every limb as hard as bronze, in order to 
lay waste the land of Dja[hi (16) to its full length (?).”] Then his 
majesty (L.P.H.) commanded some of the people *? from his [| (17) 
umy and his] numerous chariotry *' to turn back *° to the hill-country *° 
if Djahi.2* After two days’ time [ (18 they returned in peace] from 
Mount Yarumtu (!)*° with the tribute ... living captives (19) as 
ooty . . . in the might of his glorious father Amun-Ré‘, who has attri- 
buted to him bravery (20) . . . King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Lord 
of the Two Lands, Men-mu‘e-ré‘-Heir-of-Ré, Son of Ré, Lord of 
Diadems, Sutaya Marneptah, like Ré. 

Though we cannot locate the Tayaru or the Ruhma *° exactly, they 
must be in the vicinity of later Issachar and the Egyptian fortress at 
Beth-shan. The two tribes are not part of the ‘Apiru, who are sharply 
distinguished from them. Since the ‘Apiru are determined in the hiero- 
slvphic text by “ warrior ** and plural sign” they were not considered 
is ordinary nomads, a fact also proved by the clear separation between 
Apiru and Shasu (Semitic nomads) ** in the new stele of Amenophis 
[I from about 1429 B.C.” In the Idrimi stele from a generation earlier, 


‘7 Grdseloff has correctly recognized the rw lion, which I adhered to from the first, 
vhile Rowe preferred to see the hieroglyph for r there. On the following determina- 
tive see above; it is “ warrior,” not merely “ man.” 

18 See n. 7, above. 

181 As pointed out to me (letter of 23-XII-51) by the distinguished French Egyp- 
tologist, G. Posener, Grdseloff’s rendering of line 12 is quite wrong, since hsy is 
ippellative and not predicate. 

1° Here Grdseloff has entirely misunderstood the syntactic connection and the sense, 
endering “ Ils croient, certes, étre (des gens) qui n’ont guére connu [le Régent . ..].” 
The words ’b.hr.sn’ hm.n.sn mean that they are going to learn how ignorant they 
ire of the Pharaoh’s puissance when his forces attack them; for the syntax see 

irdiner, Egyptian Grammar, second edition (1950), $451 on the reference to 
uture time and result, and § 414, 4 on the present force of the sdm.n.f form in 
ords meaning “ to know,” ete. 

20 Ko. ht rme. 

"1 Ke. t2y.f nt-htr’ ‘83. t. 

2 Ee. wib hr.sn r. 

ity. 856.t. 

**This name was applied to Palestine and Syria, but its origin is completely 
scure. 

*> See above, and n. 6. 

*° There is no basis for pronouncing the word Rahdm, with Grdseloff, though the 
‘bal stem is obviously the same as in the patriarchal name “ Abraham.” 

“7 See above, n. 17. 

*8On this word, which meant originally in Egyptian simply “nomad,” but was 
ken over into Canaanite before our period in the sense “ marauder, bandit ” (Heb. 
séh), see BULLETIN, No. 89, p. 32, n. 27. 

°° Following the Borchardt-Edgerton chronology, which remains intact for this 
riod. 
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the ‘Apiru and Sutii (Semitic nomads) are also carefully distinguished,* 
and such passages in the Amarna Letters (between cir. 1375 and 1350 
B.C.) as EA 195: 27-29 (from Damascus) differentiate carefully between 
‘Apiru and Sut. We may safely assume, therefore, since no other 
category of non-sedentary peoples is known from Palestine at this 
period, that the Tayaru and Ruhma would have been called Sutié in 
cuneiform texts and either by the archaic designation % mw or by the 
contemporary term Shdsu in the Egyptian inscriptions. 

Tribal names show extraordinary tenacity among Semitic nomads, as 
may be demonstrated from the ancient South-Arabian inscriptions when 
compared with more recent terminology, from the cuneiform inscriptions 
dealing with North Arabia when compared with biblical and classical 
data, and from Arabic records of early Islamic and more recent periods. 
Even when a tribe is dispersed, fragments tend to reappear with the 
same name, often in distant regions. When, therefore, we find the 
same tribal and clan names reappearing in such a small country as 
Palestine at an interval of only a few centuries, one naturally suspects 
identity. Since personal names tend to recur, this might not be true of 
tribal names if it were not important to distinguish clearly between 
members of different tribal organizations, which therefore tended to 
adopt names otherwise not used in the region or period in question. 
Moreover, since Alt has forcefully drawn our attention to the regular 
seasonal migrations of Palestinian nomads from south to north and 
back,*? we must expect to find northern tribes appearing in the south 
and vice versa. So J propose the identification of the ‘Apiru with the 
‘Epher of I Chron. 4:17, of the Tayaru with the TYRY’ of the preceding 
verse, which is followed by ’SR’L, obviously identical in name with the 
clan ’ASsri’el of Manasseh in the north.*? Since the older Greek tran- 
scription (B) shows the last two consonants of TYRY’ to be a dit- 
tography of the first two consonants of the following word, we can 
follow the *Thaira* of the older LXX (the A recension already offers 





8° See BULLETIN, No. 118 (1950), pp. 16f. 

31 Paldstinajahrbuch, 35 (1939), pp. 26ff. In Gen. 34 the tribe of Simeon appears 
in the region of Shechem in early times, though it later occupied the western Negeb. 
There are a number of other biblical examples, and the phenomenon was familiar 
before the First World War in Palestine. 

32 On this clan see my discussion, Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., XI (1931), pp. 249 f., where 
I show that ’ASri’el is probably mentioned in the Ostraca of Samaria, which employ 
the biblical clan names of Manasseh as names of districts in Western Manasseh. 
On the character of the document in I Chron, 2 and 4 see the important paper by 
Martin Noth, Zeits. d. Deutsch. Pal.-Ver., 1932, pp. 97-124, where it is dated about 
the ninth century B.C., only some four centuries after the Sethos Stele. My own 
date in the seventh century reckons with a tenacious clan tradition. ; 

88 Cf, Rahlf’s edition of the LXX for a fuller picture of the variant readings than 
is found in Swete. MT reads Ziph we-Ziphah Tireya wa-ASsar’el; Codex Vaticanus 
reads Zapha kai Zaira kai Iserael; Alexandrinus reads (following the Origenic 
revision) Ziphai kai Zaipha kai Theria kai Hseraél. The B recension underlying 
the Vaticanus must have had something like <Zipha kai> Thaira, conflated to Zaira 
At any rate it reflects the Hebrew text before the dittography of the first tw 
letters of the following word, which were attached to 7YR, making it 7YRY’. It 
should be added that the vocalization of the vowel after y in the Egyptian writing 
is uncertain. 
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Théria) and read the Hebrew as *Tayir or *Tayar. These three clans 
appear among the clans of the Calebites and Kenizzites in southern 
Judah, along with such well-known places as Ziph and Eshtemoa. 
: Our ‘Apiru cannot be identified with the tribe of Midian mentioned in 
a Gen. 25: 4, since this ‘Epher almost certainly reflects an older Ghufr, 
vhich appears as a name (meaning “ young ibex”’) in Old North-Arabic 
ind South-Arabian inscriptions, as well as in pre-Islamic literature. 
igyptian transcriptions of our age (15th-13th centuries B.C.) always 


; ender ‘ayin by ‘ and ghayin by g or q, so our name does not begin with 
hayin. These two sounds were sharply distinguished in Ugaritic, but 
. hey fell together in Phoenician and Hebrew before the tenth century 


3.C. On the other hand it is quite possible that our ‘Apiru is to be 

dentified also with the ‘Epher of I. Chron. 5: 24, mentioned as head of 
clan of Eastern Manasseh, but perhaps meaning the clan itself, since 
: ames of clans were sometimes used by the Israelites (as in Scotland) 
yr the names of their chiefs.*** In this case we should have a situation 
nalogous to that of *As77el. 

The importance of our stele for Israelite beginnings is thus consider- 
ible, whether our results be considered as individual or as typical.**” 
That pre-Israelite groups of semi-nomads became amalgamated with the 
necoming tribes of Israel has long been taken for granted, just as it has 
been recognized increasingly that the sedentary folk of the Gibeonite 
etrapolis were not the only Canaanites to join the Israelite confedera- 
ion; other towns were Shechem, Tirzah, Hepher, Zaphon, etc.** 

We may still identify the ‘Apiru with the Hebrews, since such linguis- 
ic doublets as ‘Apir-‘Ibr often come into existence because of special 
historical situations. Such recent discoveries as that of the Memphis 
tele of Amenophis If and of the Idrimi statue from Alalakh, as well as 
the correct interpretation of the Thureau-Dangin letter from Shuwardata 
if the Judaean hill-country *° have added greatly to our previous infor- 
nation, mainly from the Amarna Tablets. In the Shuwardata letter we 
are told of the war being waged by Shuwardata and ‘Abdu-Kheba of 
ferusalem, with the aid of the princes of Accho and Achshaph in the 
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Cf. BULLETIN, No. 89, p. 16, n. 55, for an example from the ninth century B.C. 
*» That is, whether the names we have been considering are names of specific 
ins or are characteristic clan names. 

‘*Cf. my discussion in Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, p. 109, and Alt, 
. cit., pp. 8 ff.; ef. also From the Stone Age to Christianity, pp. 212 f. 

‘** See my translation in the Pritchard Volume (cf. n. 4, above), p. 487, col. af. 
is was completed several years ago; Dr. W. L. Moran and I have now revised 
» translation again, with minor changes which do not reduce the importance of 
» réle played by the ‘Apiru, but rather enhance it.—In this connection it may 
noted that, in addition to the Egyptian mentions of the ‘pr which have been 
well presented by John Wilson, Am. Jour. Sem. Lang., 49 (1935), pp. 275-280, 
‘re are some unpublished references to them in a Turin Papyrus dealing with the 
iatie wars of Tuthmosis III, to which M. Posener has kindly called my attention 
n this text see provisionally Botti, Rendiconti . .. Accademia dei Lincei, 1922, 
. 348-353, and Posener, Revue d’Egyptologie, VI, pp. 40 f.). The best recent survey 
the ‘Apiru question is R. de Vaux’s treatment in Rerue Biblique 55 (1948), pp. 
7-347. 
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the ‘Apiru and Suti (Semitic nomads) are also carefully distinguished,” 
and such passages in the Amarna Letters (between cir. 13875 and 1350 
B.C.) as EA 195: 27-29 (from Damascus) differentiate carefully between 
‘Apiru and Suti. We may safely assume, therefore, since no other 
category of non-sedentary peoples is known from Palestine at this 
period, that the Tayaru and Ruhma would have been called Suti in 
cuneiform texts and either by the archaic designation ‘mw or by the 
contemporary term Shdsu in the Egyptian inscriptions. 

Tribal names show extraordinary tenacity among Semitic nomads, as 
may be demonstrated from the ancient South-Arabian inscriptions when 
compared with more recent terminology, from the cuneiform inscriptions 
dealing with North Arabia when compared with biblical and classical 
data, and from Arabic records of early Islamic and more recent periods. 
Even when a tribe is dispersed, fragments tend to reappear with the 
same name, often in distant regions. When, therefore, we find the 
same tribal and clan names reappearing in such a small country as 
Palestine at an interval of only a few centuries, one naturally suspects 
identity. Since personal names tend to recur, this might not be true of 
tribal names if it were not important to distinguish clearly between 
members of different tribal organizations, which therefore tended to 
adopt names otherwise not used in the region or period in question. 
Moreover, since Alt has forcefully drawn our attention to the regular 
seasonal migrations of Palestinian nomads from south to north and 
back,*? we must expect to find northern tribes appearing in the south 
and vice versa. So J propose the identification of the ‘Apiru with the 
‘Epher of I Chron. 4:17, of the Tayaru with the TY RY’ of the preceding 
verse, which is followed by ’SR’L, obviously identical in name with the 
clan *Asri’el of Manasseh in the north.*? Since the older Greek tran- 
scription (B) shows the last two consonants of TYRY’ to be a dit- 
tography of the first two consonants of the following word, we can 
follow the *Thaira ** of the older LXX (the A recension already offers 


*° See BULLETIN, No, 118 (1950), pp. 16f. 

81 Paldstinajahrbuch, 35 (1939), pp. 26ff. In Gen. 34 the tribe of Simeon appears 
in the region of Shechem in early times, though it later occupied the western Negeb. 
There are a number of other biblical exaniples, and the phenomenon was f:amiliar 
before the First World War in Palestine. 

82 On this clan see my discussion, Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., XI (1931), pp. 249 f., where 
I show that ’ASri’el is probably mentioned in the Ostraca of Samaria, which employ 
the biblical clan names of Manasseh as names of districts in Western Manasseh 
On the character of the document in I Chron. 2 and 4 see the important paper by 
Martin Noth, Zeits. d. Deutsch. Pal.-Ver., 1932, pp. 97-124, where it is dated about 
the ninth century B.C., only some four centuries after the Sethos Stele. My own 
date in the seventh century reckons with a tenacious clan tradition. 

33 Cf, Rahlf’s edition of the LXX for a fuller picture of the variant readings than 
is found in Swete. MT reads Ziph we-Ziphah Tireya wa-Agar’el; Codex Vaticanus 
reads Zapha kai Zaira kai Iserael; Alexandrinus reads (following the Origenic 
revision) Ziphai kai Zaipha kai Theria kai Eseraél. The B recension underlying 
the Vaticanus must have had something like <Zipha kai> Thaira, conflated to Zaira 
At any rate it reflects the Hebrew text before the dittography of the first tw« 
letters of the following word, which were attached to TYR, making it T7YRY’. It 
should be added that the vocalization of the vowel after y in the Egyptian writing 
is uncertain. 
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Théria) and read the Hebrew as *Tayir or *Tayar. These three clans 
appear among the clans of the Calebites and Kenizzites in southern 
Judah, along with such well-known places as Ziph and Eshtemoa. 

Our ‘Apiru cannot be identified with the tribe of Midian mentioned in 
Gen. 25: 4, since this ‘Epher almost certainly reflects an older Ghufr, 
which appears as a name (meaning “ young ibex”) in Old North-Arabic 
ind South-Arabian inscriptions, as well as in pre-Islamic literature. 
{gyptian transcriptions of our age (15th-13th centuries B.C.) always 
‘ender ‘ayin by ‘ and ghayin by g or q, so our name does not begin with 
hayin. These two sounds were sharply distinguished in Ugaritic, but 
hey fell together in Phoenician and Hebrew before the tenth century 
3.C. On the other hand it is quite possible that our ‘Apiru is to be 
dentified also with the ‘Epher of I. Chron. 5: 24, mentioned as head of 

clan of Eastern Manasseh, but perhaps meaning the clan itself, since 
ames of clans were sometimes used by the Israelites (as in Scotland) 
or the names of their chiefs.*** In this case we should have a situation 
nalogous to that of *Asvvel. 

The importance of our stele for Israelite beginnings is thus consider- 
ible, whether our results be considered as individual or as_typical.*® 
[hat pre-Israelite groups of semi-nomads became amalgamated with the 
neoming tribes of Israel has long been taken for granted, just as it has 
een recognized increasingly that the sedentary folk of the Gibeonite 
etrapolis were not the only Canaanites to join the Israelite confedera- 
ion; other towns were Shechem, Tirzah, Hepher, Zaphon, etc.** 


a eA a 


Biba in IA HED) ne FB 


We may still identify the ‘Apiru with the Hebrews, since such linguis- 
tie doublets as ‘Apir-‘Ibr often come into existence because of special 
historical situations. Such recent discoveries as that of the Memphis 
stele of Amenophis If and of the Idrimi statue from Alalakh, as well as 
the correct interpretation of the Thureau-Dangin letter from Shuwardata 
of the Judaean hill-country *° have added greatly to our previous infor- 
nation, mainly from the Amarna Tablets. In the Shuwardata letter we 
are told of the war being waged by Shuwardata and ‘Abdu-Kheba of 
Jerusalem, with the aid of the princes of Accho and Achshaph in the 





8a Cf, BULLETIN, No. 89, p. 16, n. 55, for an example from the ninth century B.C. 
880 That is, whether the names we have been considering are names of specific 
ins or are characteristic clan names. 
‘*Cf. my discussion in Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, p. 102, and Alt, 
. cit., pp. 8ff.; ef. also From the Stone Age to Christianity, pp. 212 f. 
*° See my translation in the Pritchard Volume (cf. n. 4, above), p. 487, col. af. 
his was completed several years ago; Dr. W. L. Moran and I have now revised 
e translation again, with minor changes which do not reduce the importance of 
e réle played by the ‘Apiru, but rather enhance it——In this connection it may 
noted that, in addition to the Egyptian mentions of the ‘pr which have been 
well presented by John Wilson, Am. Jour. Sem. Lang., 49 (1935), pp. 275-280, 
ere are some unpublished references to them in a Turin Papyrus dealing with the 
siatie wars of Tuthmosis III, to which M. Posener has kindly called my attention 
m this text see provisionally Botti, Rendiconti . .. Accademia dei Lincei, 1922, 
. 348-353, and Posener, Revue d’Egyptologie, VI, pp. 40 f.). The best recent survey 
© the ‘Apiru question is R. de Vaux’s treatment in Rerue Biblique 55 (1948), pp. 
7-347. 
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Plain of Acre north of Carmel, against the chief of the ‘Apiru.*® There 
is in general such extraordinary resemblance between the role of the 
‘Apiru and that of the Hebrews in the earliest biblical sources that it is 
scarcely possible to doubt some relation. The most probable explanation 
of the relationship between ‘Apirw and ‘Ibri (whose final nisbeh is on a 
par with that in hophsit from hupsu, nokhri, etc.) ** is that ‘Apiru had 
the by-form ‘Ipru > Epher, like Middle Canaanite milku, “ king,” be- 
side Proto-Hebrew malku (later melekh), both from Old Northwest- 
Semitic mali/eu, which occurs as an Amorite personal name. The change 
from ‘pr to ‘Jbr is the simplest kind of partial assimilation of the 
voiceless p to the following voiced 7.*° However, such change in an 
important ethnic name can scarcely have taken place without some 
popular etymology, which is supplied in this case by the consistent 
Hebrew interpretation as “ Yonderer,” from ‘ébher (older ‘tbr, “ beyond 
[the River]”). Since the ancestors of the Hebrews were believed by 
tradition to come from beyond the Euphrates, the popular etymology 
in question would be very natural, with many well-known parallels. 
Incidentally, I now abandon the cautious neutrality which I have gener- 
ally maintained for nearly two decades on the identification of the 
‘Apiru with the Hebrews.*° 

It will hardly have escaped the reader that the contents of the smaller 
Sethos stele of Beth-shan do not favor the early date, cir. 1400, of the 
Hebrew Conquest of Palestine. On the other hand, they agree very well 
with the chronology which I have long been holding, which places the 
critical phase of the Conquest toward the end of the thirteenth century, 
i.e., immediately before or shortly after the Marneptah stele of the 
fifth year (1219 B.C.) .*° 





*6 The determinative is singular, not plural as regularly in the Amarna Tablets 
when the ‘Apiru people are referred to collectively. 

87 Cf. my Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, pp. 109 and 205, n. 43. 

38 Cf. also my remarks in BULLETIN, No. 77 (1940), pp. 32 f. 

Tn Jahrbuch fiir Kleinasiatische Forschung, IL (1951), p. 51, C. H. Gordon 


emphatically rejects the possibility of this identification. The biblical material, 
however, proves that the term “ Eber” denoted much more than “Israel”; Abram 
was ethnically or occupationally a Hebrew before he had founded a people. Further- 


more, his phonetic argument holds only if we deny the pertinence of such phonetic 
principles as epenthesis and partial assimilation, which apply just as well to proper 
names as to other words, while popular etymology operates much more frequently 
in proper names.—In still unpublished studies (see provisionally my remarks in 
Finkelstein, he Jews [1949], p. 57), I have urged consideration of the possibility 
of deriving the word ‘Apiru from Old Egyptian ‘pr, “ gang, particularly of a ship’s 
crew”; note that words like *hanakim (hanikim is wrongly vocalized), “ retainers 
of a chieftain,’ and Sésim, robbers, are demonstrably Egyptian loanwords from a 
very early period. 

49 Note that this date is ten years later than my former one; it is based on 
the convincing results of Rowton (see above, n. 1), whereas I formerly followed 
Borchardt. For the latest and best discussion of the problem, including a full 
hibliography of my own writings on the subject, see H. H. Rowley, From Joseph 
to Joshua (London, 1950-1951). 
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BOOKS ON THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF SYRIA, ARABIA, EGYPT 
AND MESOPOTAMIA 


Syria and Arabia 


Continuing our survey of recent books on the archaeology of Syria, begun in 
3ULLETIN, No. 124, p. 30, we are happy to record the appearance of a new journal: 
ves Annales Archéologiques de Syrie, Revue d’Archéologie et d Histoire Syriennes 
Damascus, Direction Générale des Antiquités de Syrie), Vol. I, No. 1 (1951), 
juarto, pp. 144 (in French and English)+ 176 (in Arabic), -+ about 50 plates and 
ding charts outside the text. Published at the subscription price of 20 Syrian 
sounds or 50 shillings a volume and 10 Syrian pounds or 25 shillings for each part, 
ushers in a new era of Syrian archaeological activity. Among the contents are 
ipers by such well-known archaeologists as Schaeffer and Seyrig, as well as many 
ther valuable contributions from Syrian and French scholars. 
While not archaeological in the strict sense, Johannes Friedrich’s Phénizisch- 
inische Grammatik (Analecta Orientalia 32, Rome, Pontifical Biblical Institute, 
951, pp. xiii+ 181 [quarto] + 2 folding tables of characters, price 6600 lire = 
11.00) makes it possible to understand the epigraphical results of archaeologicai 
vork far better than before. It covers the ground in much greater detail than does 
Harris in his useful Grammar of the Phoenician Language (New Haven, 1936), 
hough without giving a glossary, for which Harris’s book will still be needed. 
Since Friedrich is easily the foremost professional linguist now working on the 
inguages of Southwestern Asia, this book possesses quite disproportional signifi- 
ance; in its way it is a landmark comparable to Gesenius’s epochal Scripturae 
nguaeque Phoeniciae monumenta quotquot supersunt, which appeared 114 years ago. 
Dr. Mohammed Tawfig, chief of the entomological laboratory of the Fuad Uni- 
rsity in Cairo, is also an enthusiastic archaeologist, and during long recent 
jjourns in Yemen while engaged in the war against locusts, he explored the J6f, 
neient Ma‘in, twice (1944-45), making sketch plans and photographs, in addition 
» taking voluminous notes. M. Ch. Kuentz, director of the Institut Francais 
‘Archéologie Orientale in Cairo, has organized a new series of publications, entitled 
tudes sud-arabiques, the first volume of which is Les monuments de Ma‘in (Yemen) 
hy Mohammed Tawfik (Cairo, 1951, pp. vi+ 40 [quarto] + 40 plates and charts 
|. 12 pp.). Subsequent volumes will be written by Drs. Tawfiq and Khalil Yehya 
Nami, the leading Egyptian South Arabist. Aside from a brief resumé (4 pp.) in 
French, the volume is in Arabic, which has become a necessity for all serious 
tudents of the ancient East. Dr. Tawfiq’s book is invaluable, since it contains 
he first published photographs of many complete inscriptions from Qarnaw 
modern Ma‘in), capital of ancient Ma‘in, and is thus of inestimable palaeographic 
enificance. The inscriptions here published date from the fourth-second centuries 

.C., as may be confidently stated after the results of our first two campaigns in 
atabin (1950-1951). The new map of the J6f (Djauf) of Yemen and the first 
lan of ancient Qarnaw are particularly welcome to all who are interested in 
neient South Arabia. According to plan the next volume will deal in a similar 
ay with ancient Yathil (modern Beraqish). 

To Dr. Jawad ‘Ali we owe the first volume of a monumental “ History of the 
rabs before Islam,” written entirely in Arabic (Ta’ rikhu 'l-‘Arab qabla ‘VIslam, 
1. I, Baghdad, Iraq Academy of Sciences, 1370-1951, pp. 418 + many unnumbered 
ites and maps). This work is the first of its kind in Arabic, drawing heavily 
om both native and foreign sources and citing many publications of the past 

decade. The author deals with the historical geography of the Arab Peninsula 

id its tribal divisions in antiquity, with the history of modern research and a 

multitude of individual problems, and closes with the first part of his detailed 
count of ancient South Arabia, devoted to Ma‘in. Though the book must be used 
itically, it will be found exceedingly useful because of its detailed bibliographies 

d innumerable citations of ancient and modern, oriental and occidental scholars. 
e congratulate the author on an auspicious beginning, and hope that he is able to 

carry the project to a successful conclusion. 
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We now have, after long delays (for which the author is not responsible), Part 
V, Vol. I, fascicle 1 of the great French publication, Corpus Inscriptionum 
Semiticarum (Paris, Imprimerie Nationale [Librairie C, Klincksieck], 1950, quarto, 
pp. xvi + 656), which contains the transcriptions and translations of all Safaitie 
inscriptions available up to the time of composition some years ago, The number 
of Safaitic inscriptions is being increased enormously by recent discoveries, especi- 
ally by Philby and Winnett. Yet the present volume, with 5380 numbers (including 
2600 inscriptions discovered by Dunand and not hitherto published), will furnish 
rich material for scholarly research, and we heartily congratulate M. Gonzague 
Ryckmans on this imposing and valuable publication. The second and third fascicles 
of the present volume will be devoted to the Lihyanite and Thamudic inscriptions, 
which are much earlier in date. The reviewer has been studying the latter two 
categories for some time, and believes that he is now in a position to confirm the 
main lines of Winnett’s chronology, with modifications in detail. The chronology 
of the Safaitic inscriptions is still unsettled, though most scholars accept Littmann’s 
date in the second-fourth centuries A. D.; cf. Winnett, BULLETIN, No. 122, pp. 49-52 
for possible later dates. 

We are indebted also to M. Ryckmans for the training of his nephew, M. Jacques 
Ryckmans, in South-Arabie studies. The latter has now published, as Vol, 28 of 
the Bibliothéque du Muséon, a volume on L’institution monarchique en Arabic 
Méridionale avant V'Islam (Ma‘in et Saba), published at Louvain (Institut Orien- 
taliste, 1951, pp. xxii+ 368). Of particular current interest is his detailed 
chronological discussion, in which he accepts the synchronisms between Saba, Ma‘in, 
and Qatabin set up by the reviewer a year and a half ago (BULLETIN, No, 119, 
pp. 5-15), but not the slight downward revision announced after the second campaign 


in Qatabin. Ryckmans’ study will in any case greatly advance our understanding 
a . . * . t 


of South-Arabian history and chronology. The excavations now under way a Marib, 
vapital of the ancient Saba (Sheba), will further increase our knowledge; in fact, 
epigraphic finds already made exceed in some respects all the finds of two seasons 


in Qataban. 
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